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the boyish costume of Ganymede into the ampler habiliments of her own 
sex"; cf. A Study of the Drama 129. 

This subject has received no independent treatment since Hermann 
(1840), Richter (1842), and Beer (1844), and such an investigation was 
badly needed. Every reader of the later plays must feel and resent the 
artificiality and the absurdities which the current theory involves. Few 
would find solace in such suggestions as the following by Hermann: "The 
effect would be heightened still more when the spectator saw the same 
actor, who earlier in the play had been led forth to the tomb in the character 
of Antigone, return in the character of a Messenger to relate her death. 
Though the mask and dress were changed, the same voice and stature 
were perceptible in both, so that the spectator would feel that the ghost of 
Antigone was speaking through the mask of the Messenger" (p. 14). If 
Professor Rees's conclusions are accepted (as they inevitably must be in 
all essential particulars), we shall rest under no further necessity for such 
apologies. Finally, I would express the hope that these studies be con- 
tinued into the field of Roman comedy, which likewise has not for some 
time been thoroughly examined from this point of view and would certainly 
yield valuable, though probably less revolutionary, results. 



Roy C. Flickingee 



Northwestern University 



Demetrii et Libanii qui feruntur TTIIOI EIIISTOAIKOI et 
EniSTOAIMAIOI XAPAKTHPES. Edidit Valentintjs 
Weichert. Leipzig: Teubner, 1910. 

The appearance of Foerster's text of Libanius gives the signal for his 
pupils to produce the dissertations inspired by his life-long work in this 
field. Weichert's little book is not labeled a dissertation, and in form it 
appears as an addition to the texts of the Teubner Library. But it has all 
the earmarks of a dissertation, and on page lxxiv, in an addendum, its author 
has forgotten to remove the words haec dissertatio. The brief tract which 
has come down to us under the name of Demetrius of Phalerum discusses 21 
types of letters. The writer, allowing for the increasing complexity of 
life, prophesies that time will give birth to many other such types, but 
asserts that he has personally met with only those on his list, a pathetic 
admission, since the love letter is not included. His examples of letters of 
introduction, condolence, congratulation, and the rest are as frigid as one 
would expect from an author whose first sentence takes up 13 lines of Teubner 
text. The most curious type is the allegorical, which corresponds remotely 
to the modern communication by code or cipher, though its real meaning 
seems to have been left to the intelligence of the unhappy recipient. Deme- 
trius offers certain epistolary problems of this sort, with their solutions. 
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The tract ascribed by some to Libanius has more claim to be called a 
"Complete Letter Writer," and defines 41 types, not omitting the love letter. 
His examples are less stilted than the other's, but we cannot believe that such 
a handbook had any vogue outside the school of rhetoric; in fact we have 
letters enough among the papyri collections to prove that the real thing 
was unlike in all respects to the school formula. But there was, no doubt, 
a special etiquette for writing to a sophist, and perhaps it was such a hand- 
book as this that inspired Marcus Aurelius, whose epistolary style is so 
admired by Philostratus, with his exclamatory letter to Fronto — "0 verba! 
nitor! argutiae! O kharites! O S.<rKi)<rn\ O omnia! " 

In his Introduction Weichert collects the precepts of the rhetoricians on 
the varieties, style, and subject-matter of the model letter. One observes 
that such rules were made to be broken. The pupil is warned by Demetrius 
to avoid philosophic reflections, circumlocutions, sententiae, and other 
sophistic devices, but we know well that no sophist or pupil of a sophist 
had the heart to leave them out. 

On the question of the authorship of these two tracts Weichert decides 
that the Demetrius who composed the riiiroi was not he of Phalerum, and he 
follows Brinkmann in assigning the work to the second century B.C.; it 
was written by one Demetrius, in Egypt, and is the oldest extant handbook 
of its type. Weichert was able to test the tract assigned to Libanius in the 
tradition by an analysis of that sophist's own letters, and decides that they 
reflect the school of Libanius, so that we have here the familiar ghost of the 
pupil who publishes his master's notes in a form not intended by the lecturer. 
And since another tradition assigned the tract to Proclus the Platonist, 
which is impossible, it is evident that here we have the clue to the pupil's 
name, especially as we know that Libanius had no less than three correspond- 
ents named Proclus. This is a very neat explanation of the Proclus tradition 
and of the obvious likeness to the style of Libanius himself. This gives us 
for both the tracts that other soothing apparition — another man of the same 
name. 

Wilmer Cave Weight 
Bryn Mawr College 
February, 1911 



A Study of the Greek Epigram before 800 b.c. By Floeence Alden 
Gragg. Proceedings of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences. Vol. XVLI, No. 1 (September, 1910). Pp. 62. 

The material of Miss Gragg's essay includes 324 epigrams from monu- 
ments and from the literary tradition. The writer's purpose is to define the 
characteristics of these epigrams, and in so doing to mark such development 
as is discernible before the Hellenistic period. Although there is no trace of 
polemic in the discussion, the conclusions militate against Reitzenstein's 
views: Miss Gragg believes that satirical epigrams were written in the sixth 



